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annotated biblibgraphy on va1ues:;of ethnic minorities in the United : . 
)ntanns oiie hundred e^Ltries ^f^^^ research and * 

■*•■•*■'. . . ' . ■ t ^ . ■ 

[ucationar journals. ; Our purpose in providing this information i-s- to ' 
/ 3SSj^t^ individuals, whether researchers, teachers, school adiftinistratoy*s, ^ 

' ^"^^"^^^ '^^^'^^^^"^ entec any^of: these :p^^ in understand! ng.hgw:* . 

soml^feierican minorities function- within tbei^iown cultures and soHeties. - 

' i - ' . • ■ • . . ■ . ■ : • • ^ ■■ . ■ ^ 

Such knowledge, we feel', is 'not onily useful but ijriperative/ If research jon these 

.Americans is to be sensitive, and if instruction is to be effective* for them 

■ i' ' ' ■ • ■ ■ 

within the classroom, vv 

We could wish that a numerical balance were attainable across the various 

' ■ '» ' ' * 

ethnic- groups-^ This was^not possible' since research on American ethnic groups ^ 
is far frdm balance/i. Thus, a preponderance of ahnotationsVin this, bib] iogra- 
phy refer? to Chicanos ('62). American-^Indlans are the subjects in nineteerv y 
references and Blacks in seventeen. Seven citations 'refer to Asian Americans, 
four to other Hispanics, and four are of a geneif*aT natyre''(no reference to a 
particular ethnic group). Angl'b Americans are the group with which compaVisons 
are made in most cages where the study looked at more than one American culture. • 
;Thirty<three annotations refer to values^ of Anglos. 

At the end of eac1i reference title we have supplied the reader with V • * 
.letters in parentheses indicating which particular ethnic groins are identified 
in 'the journal article or book. The code is as^follows: ' , 

'A = Anglo ' \- ^ ■ ' 
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AA = Asian American'; 
AI = Ameri*can Indian 
B. =. Black . 

( 



• *• ^ C • Chi canb/Mexi can Amen d*an*- • , 

* ; -'"G ; General (no ethnic group indicated) . : 

• , ' H r :Hispan'ic, but not indlud.ing Chjcano/Mexican American 

\ - ^ , , ' ^- •■ . ' • ■ • - ' * • ■. ' , • 

, ' Thus, the .code (ft, C). indicates the entry. refers, to both Anglo and Chicano 
../..values.^ ; '■■ ' , , ' . . /. ' *' v>: 

. : Inclusion of any reference does not nacessari-ly imply, agreement with 

/ content on the part of thBStuthors . . ' - ^ : ' 
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Ablon;^J- Retention of cultural values. and differential' urban adaptation.: 
V: Samoans and^American In'dians in a w&st coast city. Social Forces ,' 
, 197T, 4^/ No. 3/ 385-392. (AA, AI,)* - • ; . . * 

Examines motivation, historyl demography, and cultrjLral and 
social characteristics of Samoans and Aqier'ican Indians. 
, Focus was on the. interaction of these characteristics with 
urban life realtties./ tata were gathered through interviews . 
and participant-^obsefvation. Suggested ^that factors such as 
poor self image; cultural values, and pooV commuhication with 
- oon- Indian p€rop\e contribute to difficult 'urban adaptation 
experience by American Ihdiahs r also that Samdans' relatively 
successful adapt^^tSon to urban life was partially due to posi-o 
tive self image, cultural values and^ g ood '-com muflicatlQn^ki lis ' 




Aguiiar, I, Initial Qontacts with Mexican .American fami-WeS-.. " Social Work , 
197^, 17, No. 3, 66-70. (C) . . ^ ^ y 

•Discusses some val.ups of Mexican Americans and obstacles that' 
> sdcial' workers may have to overcome when attempting to. work 
with Mexican American clients. 'Presents a case study 
illustrating appl ication of techniques that are more /' 
' sensitive to needs and life style of Mexican, American clients. 
Values discussed include piersonal isn, nespect for authority, 
religion and the importance of family. \\ 

*A>k^n, l.R. Educational values of Attglo- American and MexUan-Aperitan'' 

college students. The Journal of Psychology , 1 979,- rg2/^7-321 . (A,C) 

• : ^ . . ^ ■ . . 4 . \ ' ■• 

Examines aesthetic leadership, philosophital , social and 
vocational* values of four groups (75 in each) of undergraduate 

' M^Xica'n American and Anglo Americajri college students from 
" northern California and southern- Texas. Participajfits were . * 
administered the ^Educational Values, Inventory and thirteen ^ 

.items related to educational practices and background. ' . ; ' 

Results indicated that Angl6 Americans and Mexican Americas^ ' 7 ' X 
differed only on leadership valuos (Mexican. Americans scored 

' higher).* All groups placed voca'Lional value highest anci ; 

u social, value second highest. Women .scored higher ; . / . 

than men on aesthetic, philosophical and social values.* '• 
' ' ' ' ' I. ■■','■**.• 

• ■ ' . • 'v. V ' 

*These letters indicate the article deals.' with values, of Asian Americans (AA) and 
American Indians (AI) . See. Forewor-d for explanation of full code. 



Anderson,- J. % Evans, •F. Family sociaj ization and, educational achievement 
in two cultures: Mexican-Amertcan and Anglo-American. ^ Sociometry , 

• 1976,' 39;, No. 209-222.^ (A, C) ; 

Examines the impact af Mexican American and Anglo American family 

* socialization practices on educatton^l achievement. Juniorv ' 
high students and* their families were, studied, fathers' / 

'..education was used as index of socio-economic status. Practices 
^such as discipli^ne by reasoning, autonomy in decision making,-^ 
independence training and actiieyement training we/e found to 

'directly and indirectly influence school, achieveraent. 56 references. 

Atdiagbe, E. Furtlier study' on values of Black and Whit^ children: Are* 
they different? Journal bf Negro Education , 1980, 59, No, 4, 448-451 

, (A, B); - — ^ \ . 

Compares values' of 60 Black ancj 60 White. upper, middle and'low. 
spcio-economic class children io gradejs 4-6 in Columbps,. Ohio, 
'fhe Elementary School Study of Values (ESSO) was used to assess . 
. tf^e .values of the pupils. Results indicated that race appears 
to be determiner of values only on the case of social and • 
religious values, that social class and sex do ndt appear to . 
be important determiners of Valjje^s jan^^^ w1J:hin*race-ar>d--; — : ^ ^ 
; '-^^^^^^ differences between races and 

classes.. . - - ^ ' 

Avellar, J. & Ij^agan, S. Development of cdmpetetive behavior, in Anglo 
' American and Mexican -Ameri-can cNldren. ^ Psychological Reports, 
' 1976, 39^ 191-198. ^A, C) 

Examines social differences between Mexican American' and Anglo 
• ' American chiVdren of the same ecdnomic le^el in rival rous and 
. ^\ a1 trui^stic behaviors. Fifty-six children from each cultural 
'-group, equally divided by sex, were paired, andlgfiven six two- 
person choix:e ctfrd^. Condi tions 'on the cards ranged from absolute 
gains to altruism. Under conditions in which results were either 
absolute gain or altruism, almost no children were totally rjvalrdus 
or totally altruistic. Under conditions which allowed no absolute 
' gains, older and i^glj), American children significantly more often 
chose the riyalrous alternatives than did younger and Mexican 
American children, * . 

Babchuk, N. & Ba11wog,''J.A. ' Black family'structure and primary 'delations. 
PhyVon, 19^2*, 33, flq. 4, 334-348. (B) 

Study of:B1ack family structurig and primary relationSvOf l^w and 
middle income couples. .^Da^a were collected through iAt,erviews 
of -74 couples ^ from a -mi d-wes^tern city (pop. 350,000). .Findings 
suggested that; spouses fe^lt-fjcWndships were mutual . 'husbands 
were more likely to initiate friendships for the pai#; men 
had more friends .than-'wOmen-. Concludes that middle class blacks 
and whites are much alike in. value orientation. ^ 
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Banks, W.C. & McQuater, G.V. Achievement motivaj:ton and Black children. 
- IRCD Bulletin , Fall J976, 21^ No. 4, 1-8. (B) — ' 

Reviews research pn intrinsic* achievement motivatidn relative . • 
to^task interest^lnd cognitive development, interests, vSlues,' 
aspirations and social- influence. Concludes that B>acks aj[id 
Whites have the same degree of effort orientation toward tasks 
X)f low interest, and that aspirations and value orientations 
of Blacks toward academic tasks do not account for their 
relative failure in this domain. Suggests that White teachers 
may be ineffective at transmitting and sustaiTiing tbe intrinsic 
value orientations needed for academic achievement amang Blacks.** 

Barnett, D.C. Attitudes df^ Eskimo ^school chi.ldreh. Integrated Education, 
•* January/February 1973,' 52-57. (AI) 

Examines the attitudes of 54 Eskimo children in grade's three 
through eight from Cambridge Bay on Victoria Island in 
' Morthern Canada. Concepts on urbanization, 'White institutions, 
foods, other countries, political leadership and other ethntc- 
racial groups were examined. Evidence suggests that the* 
subjects were dissatisfied with the local vfilage and. their . 
status in it and that they viewed "White" institutions, food 
and country in a favorable light: also they expressed neutral 
feelin«|S toward political .leadership and other racial. groups. 

Berrien, F. K. Arkoff, A., & Iwahara, S.. Generation difference in' values: 
Americans, Japanese-Americans, and Japanese; The Journal of Soctial 
Psychology, 1967, 71, 16^-175. (AA) 

Examines generational differences in Values of college students 
. and their parents from New Jersey, Hawaii and Tokyo. Participants 
were administered the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. 
Values, toward achievement, deference, order, exhibition, 
^autonomy, affiliation, .introceptipn, succorance,..dor.inance; 
^self-abasement, nurturance, heterosexual ity and aggression 
were examinetl. The hypothesis .that value patterns of 
< Japanese parents. and offspring would be different from ' . 
those of otKer groups was not confirmed. Results inditated 
similar diffeirences between generations of the three group^s 
regardless of setting. Othar specific findings. presented.' 

• , ' • 
Berrien, F.K. Japanese vs. American values. The Journal 
of Social Psychology , 1965, 65^ 181-191. "[TW] \ — 

Compares Japanese and American values on deference, hierarchy, 
achievement-aspiration, endurdncie, interest in, and commitment 
to community and self abasement. Concludes that Japanese 
people are more deferential , respectful of high status persons, 
self-aibasing and will to endure longer hours in the work place.* 
Other values are discussed. • 

V 
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. Bifledeau^, D.A. Opening the classroom to Indian students.: head'em off at 
;the pass. Bil inguaV Resources, Winter 1 973-, pp. 15-18. (AI) 

^ Addresses educatiorraV curriculum for American .Indian students.^ 
Focus is on historical stages of -Indian culture: a genocide. " 

^ / culture, nb^ culture, a patronjzed culture and a contrived, 
acculturated, assimilated culture-. In addition, briefly 
addresses the Indian tribal culture, poverty, the local 
community, teachers and school deficiencies and^public ' 
schools vis-a-vis the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Concludes 
with discusVion of Indian cfiildr.en* s four-stage acculturation . 
synflrome. 

• * , . ' -\ / - . ' • ■ . . • 

Boutwell, R.C.,' Low, W.C., Williams, K. & Pjrof/it, T. A comparison of 
/ attitudes and values between Indian and non-Indians in an institution 
of higher educatioru National Center for ^duca.tional Researctt and 
Development, Washington, D,C., 1972, ED073894. (AI) »' 

Investigates value orientations of approximately 75 Indian ; , 
and 35 non-Indian students from a large western private 
university. Values :and attitudes toward education, problems. * 
in schQd], grade point averages, absences and racial 
discrimination were investigated through a survey questionnaire. 
Results indicated that Indians value education more than • , 
. non-Indians, awareness and ties, to home culture are strong - ' . 
and successful Indians do not become completely. "White - " ' . ; 
culture oriented-" 

' . ■ • « . - 

Brooks, D.B. & Merino S^. Strategies for teaching within a bicultural 
setting. Reading ^Improvement, 1976, V3» Nq. 2, 86-91. (A, C) 

^ * / . ^ ■ ■ ' ■ 

Discusses Mexican American cultural orientation toward 
competition, cooperation, 'language and inferioVi'ty complex. 
Provided examples indicating how these" concepts are- behavioral Vy 
manifested by students.; Also presented s^trategies for dealing 
with bicultural situations. Article has/a. practical classroom 
orientation. _ . 

Burger, H.G. Ethno-oedanoqyN A manual in cultural sensitivity, with 

techniques for improving cross-cultural teaching by fitting ethnic ^ 
patterns . Southwestern^Cooperative Educational Laboratory, Inc. , 
117 Richmond, Dr., N.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico, June.l978r. (A, H) 

Chapter XXVI : ^Patterns and applications for Mexican Americans 

■ • ■ 

Discuses Hispanic history, cultural values, social structure 
and the extended family. (jjltura> values addressed include 
traditionalism, famjlism, personal ism, life style and fatalism. 
• I Also discusses basic differences- between Anglos and Hispanics, 
^ and attribution of v^lue differences. 
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■ . Cha'pter X.XVII: Patterns of and applacatfon for Amerindians 

in general ' 

, i '^Pf-ovides- general historicaV demographic data, '''ftiottyation for 
• -.schooling, .cultural values, responsibility, communal ity^ 
self-reliance, parochialism,' tolerance and craftsmanship. 
' Va-llies discussed include trust, living for present, authority, 
communication, responsibility, health and cpmmunal i ty.* 

Cabirera, •Y.A. A study of American arid Mexican-American culture values 
and their significance in education . San Francisco, CA: R andE 
Research, 1963 (reprinted 1972). TC) 

Discusses Mexican immi^gration to the U.S'., cultural values, 
schooling and educational programs far Spanish speaking 
^ children. Values addressed include time orieotation, 
\^ deferred gratification, health practices, fatalism, work 

motivatioi?/ education, sex roles, family authority, godparents, 
attitudes tbw^d authority, individual <,vs. group ambitions, ^ 
problem solving and sexual relationships.. " \ 

.farter, T. , Casavantes,^. & Fowler, (q. '.Value systems of teachers and 
their perceptions of self and of Mexican American, Negro and Anglo 
children. Paper presented at 'the Annual Convention' of the Rocky 
. Mountain Psychological Association, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
May 14-17, 1969, ED 037 507. -(A, B, C) 

Teachers at 'a seminar on race relations were administered 
. Osgood's Semantic Differential Scale. Rfesults indicated thaj^ 
teachers perceived tTiemselves and, -to a lesser extent, p^pc^vved 
their students as "fair, good, alert, active and clear)J^*^*ihile 
teachers saw no undesireable qualities in either^ themselves 
or their students, regardless^ of ethnicity, some specific 
perceptions i^re: a) male and female teachers saw Anglo^ 
^ students lmoi^e/'*alert" than Mexican American or Negro students, 
b) Negroes wejre rated higher on "strong" dimension by both 
male and feffiale teachers, c) female teachers rated girls higher 
. on "good" than male teachers did and d) male teachers saw 

Mexican American. and Anglo boys as "clean" while female teachers 
saw only girls as "clean." . . 

Castillo, del R.G. La familia Chicana: social changes in the" Chicane 
family of Los Angeles 1350-1 880, Journal of Ethnic Studies" , 1975, 
3, No. 1, 41-58. (C) . \ : 

Historical study of the social evolution of the Chicano 
i'amily in relation to industrialization and modernization. 
Concludes that the extended family provid^ the most stable 
basis for security and upward movement in a changing urban 
environment. Other firvdings are dis,cussed. ^, : ^ 
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Cazdeh, C-B/& John, V.Pv. L'^rmng in Amei^^^ In Styles- ^ 

of learning agong An^ricaa^^^ Report and recommendations- 'of a * " * 

. *conference helcf; at ^Stanford Uni versity, August. 8-10, 1 968", Center for 
Applied^LijlguisticsV Washington, D:,^ 

Discus'seS vifts^ 

* of learrfijig^ learning by la^kiQ||^Teai^in.g through^ la^nguage/ , \ ^ ."^ 
conflicts; in values witti the majority society, patterns of ""'■'^ ' 

social fzation, cultural values and Indicin education. Values - . .. . ;^ 
addressed include time orientation, science orientation, 
cooperation/competition, aggression/compliance and anonymity/ * 
self-assertion- Numerous findings are presented. . . / ^' ' , \ 

Chandler, C.R. 'Traditional ism in a modern setting: a comparison of Anglo. 

and Mexican-American value orientations. Human Of^anizatiop , Sumn'ier • V 
1979, 38, No. 2, .153-159- (A, C); ^ - . 

Studies ^Mexican wnerican and Angl^) American va l ife orientations . ^ 

on dimensions of actiyity, time, integration with kin, trust, 

working primacy and modernity. Interviews were ' ' ' ^ > 

conducted with 712 Anglo and. 323 Mexican Americans from » • _ \ 

Lubbock, Texas. Results indicated that Mexican Americans, ' 

compared tp Anglo Americans, are :less .future-time oriented, * ^ 

have closer attachment to kin, show Jess trust of nonkin, - ' 

"have a higher occupational primacy and are less "modern" 

(all four variables combined are descriptors of the term "modern"). / 

•'■•■•>■ 

' * . Value orientations among Mexican Americans in a. southwestern | . 

city. Sociology and Social Research . 1974, 58, No. 3, 262-2/1. (C) • 

Examines value orientation relative to activity, -integration 

with kin, trust and occupational primacy of 300 Mexican American 

men and women in an urbah setting. Findings suggest younger ' J 

educated Mexican Americans with high .occupational positions * ' / } 

possess ."modern" value orientations^! -e. , bel ieve they can •^ 

control own. fate, that planning for ruture brings rewards, that they, can ' 

place trust in people in addition to family or friends, ^ . ; / 

Concha, P., Garcia, L. & Perez, A. Cooperation versus competition: a^ ' 

comparison flf Anglo-American and 8ljban-American youngsters in Miami. - - 
Journal of -Social Psychology , 1975, 95_, 273-274. (A, H) 

. ^ ..• N . . ■ . . ^ ■ , 

Cuban American and Anglo American students in three Jige grouos were * 
compared on cooperative vs. competitive behavior using the 
Madsen Cooperation Board. Anglo Amer^' cans were found to bfe ; - 
more cooperative th&n Cuban Americans. Cooperative behavior 
increased for both grouRs as age increased. 
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Cummings, S. Family sacial ization andl fatalism among black adolescents, 
. Journal of .Negro Education , 1977, W6, No/ 1 , 62-75. (B) 

Investigates fate cont/ol among '61 aVk adolescents / . 

andtits relation to socialization exReriences -within the 
^ • Black family- Survey questionnaire cbnipleted by 241 high 
school seniors from Xonnecti cut indicaj^s that family life 
does exert a. weak to moderate influence \n fate control 
' attitudes, ^ s. ' 

OeVoe, MJ Cooperation «s a function of self-concyot, sex and race. 

■ Educational Research .Quarterly^ , Summer 1977,' k Mo. 2, (A,, B)' 

^ . >. - ■ 

Examines relationship of self-concept^, sex and race-^to 
cooperative and competitive behavior of Black and WKite 
children. Two hundred and. ninety ten-year olds were paired . 
according to sex, race and scores on a self-concept scale. ' 
Results show high self-concept pairs^ produced the most 
competitive behavior and low self-concept pairs the most 
cooperative behavior. Black students were more, cooperative 
than White. No significant sex. differences or interaction 
effects found. Implications for the classroom are presented. 

Dial, A.L. Death in the life of Native Americans. The Indian Historian . 
September.1978,,1i, No. 3, 23-77. (AJ) ' ~" — ~ 

Discusses American Indian philosophy , on death. Specifical 1y 
addresses beliefs and practices of Apache, Flinget, Siouan 
and Pueblo Indians. Concludes wi.th discussion on burial 
ceremonies and comparison of Native American Indians and 
Anglo American attitudes toward death and dying. 

Dixori, C.N. Teaching strategies for the Mexican American child. Reading 
Teacher , November 1976, 30, No. 2, 141-145. (C) 

, Gives reasons why peer teaching is appropriate' in bilingual ' 
bicul tura|vClassrooms. Explains how culturjil values, 
cognitive'^'style and language-experience approach to reading 
are particularly appropriate with bilingual children. Values 
discussed include familism, motivation, cooperation and 
human relations. . - * 

Dole, A. Aspirations of Blacks and Whites for their children. Vocational 
Guidance QuarterVy, 1973, 22, No. 1, 24-31. (A, B) ^ 

. Compares Black and White parents of graduating high school 
seniors on the extent to which aspirations for their children 
were related to what t^e children were actually doing six 
months after graduation. One hundred a^nd forty-three parents 
and thdir children were interviewed. Three- fogrths of the 
children of parents 'with high aspirations Were in school six » 
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months later. In contrast, of the children whose parents ^ 
had indicated low interest in school arid who theiftselves had i ^ f 
^Tow int^T^st, none were* enrolled in a post-secondary school. 
The parental value of i^reeddm in decision-making seera^ ta have 
had the most effect on female students. White female students 
with freedom of choice were more Vikely to be in school, while 
Black females with freedom'of choice were more likely to be 
working. . / * \ ' 

Dubois, B.t. The Mescalero Apache. Journal of American Indian Education , 
1976, 15; No. 3, 22-27. (AI) ~~ ' ^ ^ ~ 

MescctVero Apache history, educational needs, sex* roles, pfiVitical 
organization and ch^ld rearrng .practices are discussed. Teachers 
. are advised to be aware of the following Mescalero characteristics: 
fully developed concepts of sex roles (different from dominant 
culture), strong tradition of personal freedom and democracy 
beginning at an early age, acceptance of leadership based on 
leader's personal ability, belief in external impersonal .agents 
for social control* arid early acceptance of responsibiltty. 
Additionally, they are' accustomed 'to instruction by precept 
• and indirection arid. learn by observation and imit;ation. 

Dumont, R.V., Jr. &'Wax M.L. Cherokee school society and the' intercul tural 
classroom. Human Organization , Fain969,:28, No. 3, 217-226. (AP 

. * Discribes the social interactions of tribal Cherokee studfents 
in the classroom and the ways in which they adagt thfe classroom 
to their culture and values. An example of this is subtle 
communication through body language among students while 
appearing/ to the teacher or. to outside observers to be silertt, 
withdrawn and passive. 'Purpose of the article is to illustr^ate 
how awareness and sensitivity to cultural differences in 
cognitive and behavioral styles can create an "intercul tural. 
classroom" where teachers and. students both may learn. 

• - ^ ' • 

Durrett, M.E., OBryant, S. & Pennebaker, J.W. Childrearing reports pf 

White, Black, and Mgxi can-American famil ies. Developmental Psychology , 
1975, 11, No. 6, 871. (A, B, C) . 

Study of child-rearing practices of 29 White, 30 Black and 31 
Mexican American famil ies. Areas examined 'include orientations 
toward achievement, authority, protectiveness, responsibility, 
emotional control and parent-childrelationships. Other 
specific chil.d-rearinjg techniques are addressed. * 

Farias, H., Jr. Mexican^ American, values and attitudes toward education. 

Phi Delta Kappan , June 1971, 52, No. 10, 602-604> (C) 

" » • ■' *■ ■. . . 

Discusses Mexican American valufes such as loyalty to the family, 
loyalty to the ethnic group, the father's role, and folk, 
medicine. Also discusses problems Df acculturated Mexican Americans 



. ■ ■ ■ f ' , ■ 

and the DrobTem of goal or^'entP-ion. Suggested that Mexican 
Americans learn more about' and communicate ;no re with teachers 
and atlministrators o^.public schools, f^lleges and universities. 
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Fong, S.L.M.' Assimilation and changing social roles of Chinese Americans. 
• Journal. of Social Issues . 1973, 29_, No. 2, 115-127. (AAj -.. 

Traditional roles and>^lues relative to parental authority,' 
sex roles -and dating attitudes of Chinese Americans were i .'^ 
discussed. Also examines changing psychological and J 
social characteristics of Chinese Americans. Concludes that ^ 
Chinese Americans vary -in the extent to which they have 
V become Progressively removed from their paternal culture, 
'and that the social distance between Chinese with different 
life styles has segregated them into a variety of groups. . 

" ' • ' s ■ ' ■ . 1- ■ ' 

orbes, J,D. Teaching Native American values and cultures. In J. A. BanKs 
■ (ed.). Teaching Ethnic Studies . Washington, D.C.- National Council 
for the Social Studies," 43rd Yearbook, 1973. (AI) 

Addresses value characteristics and educational goals of Native 
Arpericans. General values include extreme democratic orientation, 
nifyh tolerance for individual differences, hiqh equalitarianism, 
lick of concentrated wealth, lack of interest in technology, 
/low priority for material go^ds,. opposition to unnecessary ' 
destruction of living creatures and the earth, lack of - 
interest in. imperialistic warfare, and' orientation toward 
crafts, music, ceremony and "proper" living. -V 

Franco, J.N. & Le Vine,^ E. An'Tnatogue study of coun.selor ethnicity a"nU< \ 
.client preference.* Hispanic Journal of B ehavioral Sciences, 1980, 2.""~'^ 
• fllo-: 2, 177-183. ■(A,"rr ~ [ — — - 

Investigates student, preference for counselors on the basis 
.of sex, ethnicit^\;^and amoynt of personal information known 
— about counselors. ■ Chicano and Anglo college students were 
asked to read one of four randomly selected portfolios of 
counselors. Cownselors were presented as Chicano, Ghicana, 
Anglo male and Anglo female, married, 30 years old and with 
, a master's degree in counseling. After reviewing porfolios, 
{ students were asked whom they would prefer as counselors. 
VResulXSv indicated that there were no significant differences 
y in preferences for female counselors. However, students felt * 
\^more comfortable seeing male counselors as they learned more 
Aout them. No significant differences according to ethnicity 
were .found. 

Ga'ndara, P. 'High risk achievers: academically successful Mexican-Americans 
from low. socio-economic backgrounds. Paper presented at the Sociology " 
of Education Conference,^ Asilomar, California on February 2, 1980. (C)> 

Studies 45 Mexican Americans with earned J.D., M.D. or Ph;D. 
degrees from low-income families where neither parent had' 



completed +11 gh school .. Common characteristics, found were: 

1) dominant mothers with at least equal authority with 

fathers, 2) parent*^ values focused. on hard work and high^ |i 

achievement, 3| schabis were, highly intfegrated and 4) home 

communities were considered "socially healthy." Other 

findings presented. 

Garza, R. & Li.pton, J'. ^Culture,, personality, and^ reactions to praise'^nd 
criticism; Journal of Personality , December 1978, 46^, No. 4, 743-761 
(A. C) 

Examines' the interactive effect of culture and personality in. 
the area of feediJack, praise and criticijm. Eighty college 
. students, equall-y distributed among Anglo and Mexican American 
males and females, frqm two-year community col leges^ an^l f^ur- 
year universities, were administered Rotter*s Locus of ControT 
Scale> worked a complicated puzzle, were given positive or 
^ > negative ego-involving feedback and then filled out an 

ev.aluation^form on the experiment. Res^ults indicated little 
difference in reactions to upraise. However, differences « 
were found in the criticisjii condition. Females were Jess 
likely to accept critic>^m than males. Mexican Americans 
who have an internal lo'cus of control devalued the exj|er,imenter's 
' performance more than Mexican Americans with an exte^j^lT- locus 
of .control , while Anglo externals dev2|lued the experim^ter 
more than Anglo inter^ls. Authors suggest "a basif" research . 
• paradigm that will'l^acilitate the incorporation of socio- 
Jcul tural. variabl-es in personality and social psychology 
research- " 

Grebler, L., Moor, J- W.* & Guzman, R.Ci. The Mexican-American People ^ 
New York: The free Press, 1970. (CV, ' ~ " 

. ' . . ■ 

A socio-economic'study of Mexican Americans in sejected urban 
^ areas in the southwestern United States. Unstructured inter- 
views of community leaders and interview surveys of members 
of Mexican American households were conducted. Information 
on work patterns, education, housing, family structure, social 
and political interactions and rel igious affiliations was 
gathered. Values in several areas such as religion, social 
class and, work are discussed-^ For example, values regarding 

V. work were found to be within the "noripal American range of 
value patterns.'* Mexican Americans were found to be profes- 
sionally oriented, and strongly to value education.. Extensive 
bibl iogra.phy included. . 
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Haddox, J.fi. Aniericao -Indian Values. In R.O. de la Gar^a, A. Kruszewsky, 
h T. Arciniega (eds.), Chicanos and Native Americans: the territorial 
minorities . Inglewood Cliffs, NJ: Prenticq-Hall , Inc. , 1973. (A'l) \ 

• . . . , • ^ 

Discusses the diversity among ^ibal cultures of Anfcric^fn Indians. 
Give|^examples of shared -va,lue^ such as freedom, community, 
- ^generosity, ihterpersonal harmony, reverence for living'^things 
and present orientation. Provide-s tribal-specific illustrations* 
of values. For example, children are considered important membe?! ' . ' 
of ah Indian-- community and, among the Navajo, a par,ty is given 
to celebrate a baby's first laugh. ^ ^ • 

*X ' • « ■ • 

Hawks,:G.R. & Taylor, 1^. Power structtire. in Mexicanvand Mej<ican American 

farm 'labor families; Journal of Jlarriage arad the Family . 1975, 3, 

No." 4, 807-311 ; (S) 

Study of decision-m"aking and action-taking behavior of 76 
California migrant* farm labor families. Findings gathered 
-N^ via interviews suggest that family decision-making and ^action- 
taking is an equally shared respoasibility of husband and wife. 

Heald, 0. In defense of middle-class values. PHi Delta Kappan , October 1974, 
81-33. (G) ' / ~j • 

^Presents case^for the maintenance oY values h^id by mitldle 
*class teachers. . Compares .middle with lower class values as 
determined by Havighurst -and Taba. Some middle' class values 
listed are:' cleanliness and neatness, education as a potential 
for solving social problems, honesty and initiative. Some. ■ 
lower-class values .listed are honesty, responsibility and 
loyalty— wh'en friends and neighbors are involved. Recommends 

• "that teafchers reco^rnze limitations of. their own values. ' ; _ . ,^ 



Hepner, E.M. The American elementary school versus the values and needs of 

Mexican-American boys. Final Report, Office of Educatix)n, Washington, D.C 
Bureau of Research, May 1971. (ERIC Documents Reproduction Service No. 
ED 052360) ' (A, C) ' , 

Investigates the differences in value cl\usters and self concept 
(as measured by Roger's Personal Adjustment Inventory) of 
Mexica-n American and Anglo American ach'ievers*. One 'hundred 
and fifty bfcys in' grades 4-6 and their parents participated. 
Results indicated differences in values between the Mexican 
American boys (particularly the under achi-evers) and the 
. "typical " American school. For example, Mexican boys tended 
to have a strong masculine orientation and peer group 
identification. 




Hernandez, D. Mexican American challenge to a sacred cow ; Los\Ange1es, CA 
Aztl^JJublications, 1-971. (TT ~ 

Critical review and analysis of two UCLA Graduate School of 
Education studies on Mexican American values and achievement. 
Focus is on r*esearch, bias, adequacy and appropriateness of / 
theoretical framework, sophistry, and survey"^ techniques. , 'A 
Concludes that studies examined perpetrate ^tereotypij:'a1- 
sociological model of Mexican American people. - 

Holladay, H.P. .The value system— a false prophq.t* for intercul tur^ 

comniunicat?on> Paper presented at the Western Speech Compum cation 
Association Convention, Honolulu, Hawaii, November , 18-^?1, T972. (G) , 

Discusses the inadvisa&il ity of value. system theory for.enhancing 
intercul tural communication. Problems with value system^analysis . ; 
"incluae l-ack of^agr^prt^t among experts concerning "true" va^lues ' 

v.of a particular cuTxure, lack of documentatl^ 
are derived and that categories of -values are generally; 

* externally created, i .e., perceived by outsiders rather 
than developed by cultural group; .Concludes that value 
system ^theory is questionaWe. approach for enhancing ' 
intprcul tural communication^ • . ' . t. , 

Justin, ^N. Culture confl ict and MexicanTrAmericanil achievement. School and 
Stic iety, January 1970, 350-354. (A, C) * ' : \ ^ y 

' \,, ' ' ' ' . " '•' 

'^^^^^^^^ between Mexican , T 

."■AmisHGa^^ high. school students on measuriss 

of fatal ism .and present-time orientation. V One hundred and* 
* sixty-eight Mexican American -ma l€ seniors and 209 AnglO Ariierican 
. male seniors in. four urban hi^gh schools jn^a southwestern city - 
. were administered a questionnaire. Signifi.eant^differentes were 
found on measurements X)f feel ings, personal control and concern^ 
for delay of gratification. . Mexi cap American stuti^ts had'* / 
J fewer feelings of personal cpptrol and less concern for .delayed • 
gratification than the Anglo American students. Suggests rthat 
appropriateness of public school curricuT^i as applied to 
Mexican American students be examined. • ' 

^ ■*» .■ , ' 

Kagan, S. & Endfer, P.B. Maternal response to success and failure of Anglo- 
American, Mexican-American,"^and Mexican children. Child Development , 
1973, 46, 452-453. (A, C, H) ^ ^ * . 

Mexican, MexicanvAmerican and Anglo American mothers, and 
their children' pi aj(ed an experimental game in which chips ^ 
were given or taken away for trials won or lost. Results 
indicated that Mexican mothers were less punitiive and more 
positively reinforcing than Mexican American or Anglo American. 
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mothers. Mexican mothers also significantly favored boys over 
girls in their igtving of chips. Regression analysis indicateo 
that economic -level *was more significantly related to punishment./ 
than culture, with' lower income mothers using punishment more>o.ften. 

Kagan), S, & Madsen; M. Cooperation and competition, of Mexicali, Mexican-American 
. /(anjd Anglq^-American children *f'two ages ynd'er four instructional seis. 
Developmentjjil Psychology , 1971, 5, No-; 1., 32-39.^ -{if, /C 5 H) . 

^, Empirical study examines differences in cooperative and competitive 
' beha^viors\^-9 year- ol{i rural^^xican. children and 4-5 and.7-.9 
^ear old urba?is^x"icap American and Anglo American children. 
Pairs of children^ayed a game^. on a circl^e ma*trix board. 
Cooperative play allowed both to rec-eive a* reward while 
competitive play alTo^ed neitl^er to receive a reward. Results 
indicated .ti\at 4-5 year olds combined wer^jnbre coope * 
than Combined 7-9 year olds t>ut that feiilHfcferences were- found . 
cross culturally for the .4-5 year olds^ H^ever, in the 7-9 year 
• old groups, Mexican^children were most cooperative, fo^llowed 

by Mexican Americans^-and 'Angjp Americans were least cooperative. * 
Game-playing instructions f^r .|h'e older children which stressed 
"I" orientation TncreaJed corhpetition, while instructions 
stressing a "we" orientation increased cooperation\^ . j . 



Kagan, S., Zahn, G. & Gealy, J. Competition and jschool achievement among 
Anglo-American and Mex^can-Ameridac children. Jourrfal jof Educational 
Psychology , 1977, 69, No. .-4, 432-441. (A, C)* pr~ 

Empirical study examines Mexican American and Anglo American 
students in 2nd, 4th and 6th ^gr^ades on measures or^competi tion, 
individualism, field independence and school achievement. 
Culture, sex* and age were found to be related to comoetitiveness. 
Competition arid individualism were not related to> each other, 
nor to field independence or school achievement. It is sugge^'ted 
that the lower. Tevel of competitiveness of Mexican Americans 
is not- necessarily detrimental to SiChool achievement and. that ■ . . 
field independence and competitiveness may be reflective of 
distinct cultural- qharacteri sties. ' ■ ^ 

Kay, M. Mexi^can, Mexican, American and Chicana childbirth. In M.B.^ Mel ville 
(edt), Twice a minority: :.f-1exi can American women , St. Louis: The 
C.,V. Mosby Compalty^vl980. (C, H) ~ ' " - 

Discusses childbearifig^practices among Mexicans, Mexican Americans 
and Chicanas. Tradiiiohal customs .for helping ensure pregnancy, 
^ rules to follow durtng';^1r^^ childbirth and lactation are 

discussed. For example .^ohpe^ a young womaln becomes pregnant, 
her life is ruled by her^itf^ther-or mother-in-law and she is 
provided support by f ema 1 e Ve^l a ^ . Changes th&t have occurred 
in childbirth practices f rdm first- g American born 
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' Mexican Americans to the present-day more politically active 
^ Chicana are discussed. Provides a kinship chart and'a listing 
of medicinal .substancfes used in traditional childbearing. / 

KearneSi B.J.R: Childrearing practices^mong selected culturally deprived 
minorities. The Journal of Genetic Psycholo^gy , 1970, 116, 149-155, 

(A, Ai, c) ; . . ^ 

'Study in vest iga-tes wheth^ values related to childrearing differ '( 
. . among low-incotne Papayo, -Mexican American and AnglX) parents. 

Childrearing pra.ctices such as allowing ag^ression^ 
^t^ard parents, sfBlings and other childregrl mother's 

reHrictions on care of house and furnishtngs" andf television ""^^ 
•viewing were examined. Jgterview data of 50 parents of 

each ethnicity revealed that sig^nificant differences exist 
-^In childrearing practices ainong the three groups studied. 

. ^ \ ' . 

Kleinfeld, J. Effective teachei*s of Eskimo and Indian students. School . 

Review ^ February 1975, 301-344^ (AI) 

Oescribes^haracteristT^ and values of Eskimo and. Athabasca 
- Indiaf! students and the characteristics of teachers who are 
'successful and unsuccessful in working with them. Eskimo ' 

. • ' and Athabascan Indran students who are often thought to^e 
unemotional actually value^close, emotional ly, intense oersonal 
relationships and expect to have this .types of relatijjnship 

- . with their teachers. Therefore, qualities of personal warmth *• 
and "active demandingnes$" make effective teacher's. Describes 
some responses .of these studenUfe to physical -and social r",tr(•^s 
of schoo^ in an arban setting, provides a typology of teachers 
and incllides several anecdotal il lustrations.' - . 

. Positive stereotyping: the cultural relativist in the classroom 

Human Organization, 1975, 34, 269-274, (AI) : ^ : 

'. ■ •« ^ . * ■ 

• Describes the ineffectiveness of the culturally relativistic 
type of teacher in a classroom in which Indtan students are 
in attendance. This type'of teacher is characteristically 
young, wel l-tr6|,veled, well-educated, strongly influenced by j ^ 
4pthropological literature on culture and education and entered 
Indian education with partly: altruistic motives.. Several examples, 
of this type of teacher'!* behavior in the classroom and the effect > 
on Indian students are given. One example:, the teacher over 
emphasises Indian culture any->>alues in the classt^oom, further 
reinforcing differences between Indians and Whites resulting in 
increased withdrawal of Indian students. ' 

Knowlton, C.S. Implications of change in Mexican American families. Paper 
^ presented at the Western Social Science Association Annual fleeting, 

April 29i-Mayl, 1976.- (C) 
^' ' " ^ , . ' ■ . ' 

Presents historical research on Mexican American family system. 
Addresses hypothesis that ;»everfil forms of the extended famiiy 



system and its values existed in the Southwest in the . , 

late 1.9thi and 20th 'century. Further, that social 
diversification'nas created even greater* heterogenei»iy > 
in family systems, thus, significant geographical, regional/ , . 
. rural -urban and social/ class differences exist today among 
Mexica'n Americans, • ■ • \ 

■ 1 . \ ^ 

Kuvlesky, W.P. Degree, of , ethnicity -^d aspirations for upward ^bciaj mobility 

among Mexican American youth". Journal of Vocational Behavior , 1971, 
^ 1, 231-244. ^ (cy , ' , . 

Examines aspirations an>d expectations for stajtus achievement of 
5^ high school ^sophomores from south Texas. - Aspirations for 
imergenerational mobility were measured through cross- 
cTassification of the respondents* occupational . asoirations 
with t\h job' of the main wage earner in the family. The,- 
hy^K)thesis theft degree^of identification with the Mexican 
American subculture among* aclplescents is inversely related 
to desire for^ypward mobility was not confirmed. 

ierpan, K. Parental attitudes. Mationa] Association of Student Personnel 
: . Administrators , 1976, IS, No. 3, 61-63. (A^Ip,. C) ] ■ ~. 

study examines the effect pf perceived parental ^ttitudes^ 
toward higher education and. a^cademic success among Mexican 
American, Black and* Anglo col lege students iir Arizona. A 
30 item Likert^type scale was used to gather ^data from 30 
participants of each ethnic group. .Results indicate that 
perceived parental attitudes and grade pointy average for 
Mexican Americans were significantly differeilt from the 
other groups in'fhe study. Conclusiojis'or impl ications 
'were not presented; ^ 

Levine, E.S. & Bartz, K.W. .Comparative child-rearing attitudes among 

Chicano, Anglo, and Black parents. Hispanic Journal of Behavioral . 
Sciences, 1979, 1, No. 2,M65-178. (A, B, C) " ^ ' ^ 

Investigates childrearing attitudes of ChicanoV Black and 
AaglD parents from a low-income urban midwestern community- 
Participants responded to an interview in English or Spanish 
(interviewers v/e^]^lE^^^^matched ethnicity) . Numerous findings 
are discussed, incTuaing evidence suggesting Chicano parents 
emphasize early assumption of responsibility for their 
child4;*en. • . ■ f\ ^ ' 

■ . ■ •* ■ 

Le^ine^ E. & Padilla/A. , Crossing cultures in therapy-pluralistic counseling 
for the Hispanic, Monterey, Cal ifornia : Brooks/Cole Publishinq, Co., 
- 1930. (H) " , ' ^ ' 

. - » . ■ " _ ' (• ' • ' ■ ■ 

Presents theory of pliiratystic counsel ing particularly as ' 
applied to Hispanics.- Drocusses therapeutic issues commonly 




V found among Hispanic cl ients and recommends culturally appropriate^ 
counseling techn-iques. . Presents case studies. Some Hispanic cultura-L 
values related to counseling are: respect for elders and for authority 
' figuresi dignidad (dignity) , close family tiesrprivacy regarding personal 
matters, and present rather tj^n future or past time orientation. • Contains 
over 4€0 references and a.'glossary of Spanish terms. 

Littlefield, R.P. Self-disclosure among some'Negro, White, and Mexican- 
American adolescents. Journal of Counseling Psychology, "1974, 21_, 

■No."3, 133-136., (A, B.T] • " " ~ % . 

V ( ■ . 

Study investigates observed differences in seJ>-disclosure among Black, 
White and Mexican American ninth grade rural students. Focus is on 
sex of the discloser and amount and direction of the disclosure. » 
Questionnaire data were collected through use of the Rivenforks self- 
disclosure instrument. Findings suggest th4t females in all groups 
reporte(i more disclosure^ than males. Whites provided the greatest 

amount of disclosure and \((lexican AmerfcansL?he least. .For all 
males' the favorite disclosure target was theijr mother; White and 
"Mexican American favorite 'target was their best female friend. Other 
findings discussed. » ' . 

Lopez, T.R., Jr. Some peculiar educational problems of the "Anglicized" 
Mexican American. Educational Perspectives , March. 1973, 12., No. 1, 
12r^l4. (C) , . " .' 

Describes some of the characteristics of the "AngTo-encul turated" ' 
Mexican American, the ambiguous positions he/she may find him/ne_rsel r 
in and- some of the. options available". For example, an "anglo--encul tu- 
rated" Mexican American usually comes from an upwardly mobile family, 
is raised in a non-Mexican American community, and was never taught . 
to speak Spanish. Yet, this person is expected to behave accorqiing to 
the non-Mexican American's preconceived notionsrof a Mexican American 
and conform to some of the expectations of the Mexican American 
cormiunity. Options for thistype of person are: withdraw further from 
the Mexican American community, become a "full-time Chicano", or chftose 
the best Df both cultures. *. 

Lam, J. Pluralism and potpourri: Asian Ai-n' ts . -National Dissemination and 
Assessment Center, California State University, Los Angeles, CA. 
- October 1977. (AA) * 

. ' ■ ■ ■ . ' • ■ 

'Position paper argues for the pluralization of Asian bilingual and . 
bicultural programs. Presents examples of children's literature frOiii 
■ the People's Republic of Chjna, post-school problems of Asian Americans 
and cross-cultural orientation techniques. 

Manning, B.", Pierce^Oones,-j: & Parelman, R. Cooperative, trjstir., beha.-lor 

in a culturany\eprived, mixed ethnic-group population. Journal of 
• Social Psychol ogy\ 1974, 92., 133-141. (A, B, C) 

Empirical' study examines cooperative behavior among Mexican American, 
Black American and Anglo American children. Males and females were 



divided intc/similar and dissirniiar ethnic group pairs and played a 
cooperation— competition, game.* Results indicated for males- and .females 
combified and foE^^males alone, -^hat^the Anglo American group was least 
cooperative whil^^he Mexican' Americans and Black Americans were similar 
in degree. of cooperative behavior and more cooperative than Anglos. 
Analyzed separately, females indicated that same ethnic-group pairings 
cooperated most,Mexican American and Black American\pairs were next and 
Anglo-other pairings were least cooperative. There wfere no main effects 
or interaction effects that achieved a leveUof sig(ii'f icance for males. 

Martinez, J.L., Martinez, J.R:, Olmedo, E.L. & Goldman, R.D. The Semantic 
> Di/ferential technique: A comparison of Chicano and anglo high school 

students. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology . Septemtxer 1976, 7, 
' No. 3, 325-334. (A, C) ^ . ^ ^ - 

txam^nes differences in 'meanin^arortg concepts of father, mother; self, 
male, and female for Chicano and Anglo high school students in Southern 
California. Results .indicate significant differences aQConJing to 
^ethnicity, sex and the ethnicity-by-sex interaction. 

Martfnez, J.R. , Martinez, J.L. , Jr., & Olmedo, E. Comparative study of 
^ Chicano and Anglo values. ATISBOS-Journal of Chicano Research ,. , 
Summer. 1975, 93-98. (A, C)^ ' \ — ^ ' 



Examines differences .in meaning among concepts of father, mother, self, 
male and female for Chicano and- Anglo college students in California. 
A Semantic! Differential Scale using 15 pairs of bipolar adjectives indi- 
cated significant differences exist between Chicanos and Anglos on the 
following pairs of concepts: self-mother, father-female, selfcfemale, 
self-male and male-female. 

McClintock, 'C^.G. Development of social .motives in Anglo-American and Mexican- 
American 'children. Journal of Person ality and Social Psychology, 1974, 
29, No. 3, 348-354. (A, C) . .: ^ 

' ■ ' 

Investigates whether motivational differences- .^Xist between Anglo and 
Mexican American children in second, fourth ,;aijd .sixth grades. A maxi-. 
mizing difference game was u$ed to determine' competitive or cooperative* 
behavior. Results indicated that for both cultural groups, competitive 
choice behavior became more dominant wi th jn'crements in grade level v 
Anglo American children were more competitive, and for all 'cultural and 
grade groups competitive c^ioice increased over trial blocks. . . . . * 

McDonald, A. Value conflicts as a course for dropbuts. Paper presented at 
the Native American Teacher Corps Conference, Denver, Colorado; April 
1973. (AI) 

Discussjs the dropout problbm of Native American college students rela- 
tive to educational background, financia,l assistance, racism, role 
models and cultural value differences. Values addressed include time, 
expanded time, formalism and religion. /Concludes that dropout problem 
will persist \jntil teachers and administrators develop deeper understandir 
of Native Americaa philosophy and , values. 



Mingel, C.H. Extended famil ism among urban Mexican AmerictfTrs, Anglos, and 
^ Blacks. Hispanic Journal of Behavioral Sciences , 1980; 2_,' No. 1 , 
21-34. (A, 3, C) ' ~- 

Four hundred arid fifty-five Mexican American, 31ack and Anglo subjects^? 
living in an urban area were studied on four measures of extended 
faimilism. These measures included extensity of presence, intensity of 
presence, interaction and' functional ity. The ^impact of urban migration, 
oh extended familism was also studied. Findings indicated that Mexican 
Americans were most likely to be involved with the extended fam^ily for 
""social arid supportive reasons, and Blacks were next most likely. Angjo^ 
most dlosely resembled the isolated nuclear families. While Anglos 
tended to migrate away from kin Mexican Americans and Blacks migra^d 



within^ th% kinship system. 



Mirande'^ A. The Chicano family: A reanalysis of conflicting views. Journal 
of -Marriage and the Family , 1977, 4, No. 39, 747-755. (C) 

Evaluates some confl icting and-^tereotypic views in the literature on the 
' Mexican-American family. Presents a "more balanced and objective frame- 
work fof" studying the Chicano family." ^Some examples of stereotypic 
values of the Chicano family as found in the literature are: autonomy for 
men-before and after marriage, subordi nance of women to men, orientatjon 
to living in the present with no concern foi^ the future,and the family as 
the most important un.it in 1 ife. ^ \ 

Montiel, M, The jChicano family; A review of research. Social Work , 1973, 
18, No. -2, 22-31. (C) ^ . ^ . . r 

Reviews studies that examine the role of the traditional faiirily.in the 
socialization process arid critically eval elates findings and interpreta- 
tions in terms of their implications for social work arid education, - 
. ;* Concepts examined include the traditional family, machismo^, socialization,^ 
r'; and intervention, as well as the Moynihan Report . Concludes that numerous 
' studies dealing with the. Chicano family are open to serious question because 
concepts and categories were developed by theoreticians outside the popula- 
tion under. study. ^ 

Montiel, M, The Social Science myth -of the Mexican American- family. • El Grito , 
1970, 3_, No. 4, 56-63. (C) 

Examines the ideological, philosophical and theoretical orientation of 
research on Mexican American families. Emphasis is on the treatment of 
the concept "machilmo" by Samuel Ramos , Leopoldo Zea and Octavio Paz* 
The author critically examines studies of the Mexican American family 
. by M, Bermudez, R, Diaz-Guerrero^ and G.M. Gilbert, R,C. Jones, N.D. 
Humphrey and W, Madsen. Concludes there is no basis for unquestioned 
acceptance of the "masculinity cult" to explain family roles, that 
studies are characterized by low-level theoretical treatment of the 
subject and that many studi^ appear to be highly speculative.. 



Murillo, N. ^he Mexican American famny. In N. Wagner & M. Haug (Eds) 
Chicanos: Social & Psychological Perspectives. St, Louis: CV.-' 
Mosby Co., 197K (C) ^ ~ 

Discusses the '^characteristics an<f in^ercul tural ii>teractionsvof the 
Mexican American, particularly within the context of the family. ' *' 
Argues/against one Mexican American family "type'* and states that 
there is great diversity in Mexican. American family patterns, depend- 
ent up6n many factors, including* SES, degree of acculturation, place 
of residence, and ancestry. Describes a traditional Mexican American' . 
family within, the context of comparative cultural value systems. 
Some examples of valtie comparisons between Anglo and Mexican Americans * 
include time orientation^ attitudes 'toward material things and inter- 
personal communication. Concludes with discussion of the typ^s of ^ 
conflicts faced by Mexican Ameri-cans when dealing with a bicuUural 
world and suggests ways, ta resq^lve the conflicts. ^ 

■ ' » 

Niethammer, C. Dcfuqhters of the earth: The lives and leqepds of American 
Indian womerT New York: Collier*Mac Mi 11 an Publishers, 1977. (AI) 

Discusses American Indian women in relation to childbirth, socialization^ 
personal, relationships, economic role,-leadershipV war, crafts and re- ^ 
^ , creation, sexuaV patterns, religion, old age and^^death. While;.^ot address- 
_ I ing values per se, values can.be inferred from material presented. .Most. 
7 of the data were gathered from historical\records. . V 

. Padilla, A. Psychological research and. the Mexican American. In M. Mangold's 
(Ed) La Caiifea Chicana: The' Movement for^^ustice. New York: Family 
^ Se r V i ce Association of America, 1972; (Cj" ^ . " 

^ Discussion of the types of undue general izatiojjs fo'und^^ the psychuloyical 
literature regarding Mexican, Americans- Typicailly, the Mexican American 
family is stereotyped as patriarchal pind authoritarian with an aloof 
father and a dependent mother. . Criticizes the psychological research 
community for not dealing in depth with the Chicano family and suggests^ 
more active participationin the Mexican American community by psycholo- 

^ gisi>5. ■ :^ • 

^ Palomares, G. The effects of stereotyping, on .the self-concept of Mexican- 

. Americans. Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory', Albucuerque, 
New Mexico, 1970. £0056806 (C) ^ 

Reviews literat;ure^ on Mexican American children: self concept, cultural? 
marginal ity, and sterjeotyping. ..Discusses values and value conflicts 
related to education such as cooperation vs. competition and present vs. 
future time orieriStation- Recommends further research on dominant culture's 
insistence on cultural homogeneity. Thirty-five references provided- 

Paul, A. Cultural aspects that affect the Indian student in public sx:hoo1s. 
fn Walter Bromberg et a1. ' The. Native American Speaks. New Mexico: New 
Mexico State Department of Education, 1975, 10-12. fAI) 
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Cultural values of Native Americar^ 'are discussed. * Provides practical 
suggestions to teachers for, incorporation j)f values in the classroom. 
Values addressed are harmony with^ nature, closeness' to the land, 
appreciation for human beings, th^e extended family, and language^ 

•Native American values are said to conflict wi'th domina/it society 
values in. terms of time orientation, competition, and communication ^ 
(i.e\, silence 'VS. talking). Cont:ludes by suggesting that teachers / ' 

^should desist from fostering stereotypes of Indians, know* Indians by. ' 
tribe membership, learn Indian history, be humanistic an* learn second ^ , 
language teaching skills. 

. ' 

Payne, G% C(Jltural differences and their implications' for teach^^rs. ' / 

Integrated Education , 1977, 15, No'. 2-, 42-45.' (AI, B,,C)t>/ 

• ^ ■ ■ ■ . ^ , ■ • 

Qiscusses^cultural . differences in communication patterns through ey^ ' 
' contact. For example, some cultures (Black, Native American^ and Mexican ^ 
• ADierican)* icpnsider it rude behavior to look at sdmeone directly in the , - 
eyes as an indication of interest in what is being saidV However, this 
would be considered, an a.pprop.riate -indication of interest for Anglos. 
# The author describes some informal observations as well ras formal* . 
research studies conducted in these areas.* Implications for teacher 
training are presented. . - / /^ .*> 

Penal osa, ^. Mexican family roles. Journal of Marriage and the Family , 196$» 
30, 680-689. (C) \ ' 

Presents a framework for analysis of Mexican American, family dynamlcs.^^, 
■ Emphasis is on male-female relations and family role relations+iips.v . 

Concludes that females are submissive to males and younger people to 
^elders. The husband has a dominant ?()atrdarchal role, the father-son 

relationship tends to be distant, respectful and frequently severe* 

Other observations discussed. * " 

Ramfrez, M. Ill, & Castaneda, A. ' Cultural democracy, bicognitive development . ^ 
and education . New York: Aca-demic Tress, 1974. (C) 

" ■ . C 

Discusses the idealogy of assimilation, culturally democratic education, 
values, cognitive styles, intracultural. variability, afld socialization 
practices. Also addresses culturally democratic, educational enviroftments . 
in terms of language, heritage, values, and bicognitive development. . 
Four value clusters of Mexican Americans raised in traditional communi- 
ties are, presented. Concludes that socialization in traditional 
' Mexican American culture results individuals who are strong^ly identi- 
- fied with their family and ethnic group, sensitive to the feelings of 
^ others, oriented towards cooperative" achievement, re^lpe'ctful of adults 
and social convention>^nd who' receive close adul^i guidance. " , 

RaitiiVez, M. Identification with Mexican-American Values and psychological 
adjustment in Mexican-American adolescents. International Journal of 
Social Psychiatry, 1969, V5, No. 2, ,151-156. (C) . . . * . ' 

Studies adjustment problems of third generation Nfexican American^dolescehts 
identified as "rebels" ^more angl icized) and "in-groups" (more conservative) 



students were, given an adjustment inventory, l^ebels indicated more'. 
^: / .pr6blenis;cent(?red around parents, and greater number 

of health. and stress problems/: Female scored higher on 

submissiveness and. hostility scales- Author relates results of study 
' to values ^conflicts exRerien.c^ed by peoprle in cultural, .transrtibns and 
snakes suggestions; for-* furthep'T^ ^ • \ - - • • " 

RaniTrez, M-/ III. Identification with Me;cican family values, and authoritarian- "\ 

. .i-sm in'Me^ican Americans. The Journal of SociaT Psychology , 1967, 73, 
^ . 3-11, (A,^ C); ; ' ,.; • .. •■ . ~ 

• Examines Mexican 'AmeH can an jj Anglo American class college students' 

family values; Participants were administered the California "F Scale" 
and'the Mexican. Family Attitude ScaJe. .Results indicated that Mexican 
Americans. werS'niore xlpsely related;, to Mexican faitiily Values thart Anglo 
Americans. Other fihdin'gs are presented. . ' * 

.Ramfrez, M. Ill, Taylor, G/ Jr. , & Peterson, .fti..,^ 

niembership and adjustment to school. Oevelopnfental Psychology , 1971, 
No.. 2, 141-148. (CV . 1^ ; ^ 

Investigates values, motivation, attitudes and behavior differences of 
Mexican American and Anglo junior . and. senio^^ 

SaQpamento, Dalifornia. "Three hundred Mexican American and three hundred 
Anglo students were* administered an^attitude scale. Results, indicated 
that Mexican. Americans^expressed few^ positive views toward' educatidn; 
attitud-fnal differences between the two; groups were the result of differ^ 
ences, between cultures; of adjustment t(^ school 

. hinders contact with school and school personnel . The groups showed^ 
/differing value systems in such areas' as masculine superiopity, se|/<iration 
of sex roles*; and, interpersonal relationships'. > Other findings -were dis- 
cuissed. v ' " * ' : ! 

Rami^rez, M. III^ The reVationship of acculturation^ to educational achievement 
\ arid' psychological a^^djustmerit fn Ghicano children arid adolescents : A ^ 
review of the l iterature^ £1 Grjto, ^ 1976,- IV, Tb. 4^. 21,-28. • (C) 

. .Reviews- studies addressing the relatxorisHi p. o^^^^^^^ to educatipn. 

Values/discTussed^^^a in areas of * family aufWri't/^^^^^^ ism, 
' politics, and education: AlsO; reviews sVudTis on the* relationship between 
' • ;accu1.turation;afld personality, and educatiDnaV variables and personality. 

: ' r; ,>G^ vaTues , . arid acadeiTiici performance Ire highly, corre- • . 

lated with socioecdnomic sftatus. . ^ 

RawTand , MvX. &> DeliG^^ vaj ues •^pf/^he eduqationally^^ 

v;:^' '-haw ^are;th?y. different?- The 1968V'37, 86-89. { 

- . : ^'-'r " -x^^ • 

Compare^ the walMes ;Pf upper el ementaryvTow- soe 

deficient. chiTdreri/w^^ fitting that description. Children 

• Were from ;a mediumirs|zed u-rban SGhooT;distrjc± in southerjri Cal fforniaiv 
Ethnicity of the chiT<(Ven aesthetic, economic, 

social , .||1 tticalV and the(>fetica1\values. Results indicated 



• that educHionally disadvantaged .nales have rower theoreti^^^ values 

than "noma! '' males/ Also, boys scored higher than girls on.v 

econbiTiic. politi.cal , and theoretical values and lower on aesthetic, 

.social and irel.igion values., . V' 

Schwartz:, A, J. A comparative study of values and khi Mexicar>* 

' American and Anglo youth. Sociology of Education , 1971 , 44, 438-462, (A, C) 

Investigates values and achievement of Mexican American and-Anglo. '9th 
and.l2th grade students from Bliie and white collar famil les jn Los.. 
Angeles, California, Findings iVica ted that over 80% of all pupils • 
have idealized school goals, :MeXl|an^^^^^^^ ' 
•family, and 1^ Anglo pupils on ^ 

.variables concerned. with optimism arid social order, 

Shaninon, L.W, The changing world view of minority migrants in an urban 

setting. Human Organization . Spring 1979, 38, Ne, 1, '52^62, (A,.B, C) 

Examines the: affects of eleven* vari^abVes on the world vievy of Chicanos, . 
Blacks, and Anglos, ;A seven-item world view scale was used to differ- 
entiate between active and passive views toward 1 ife. Variables, correlv 
\ ted with world view responses were years lived in Racine, ^age^ years of' 
work in Racine, job level i-n I960, urban work experience, firsV job leveU 
sizevof community for first job, ..agricultural labor ex^perience, years of 
schooling/region of, elementary educat and father's* job level. Concludes . 
that variation within groups by religion, sex and income is. greater than 
-variation by race, that sex arid income are more, important determiners of 
world view within race/ethnic and rel igion groups. Lastly,' that world view|M^ 
changes with time. 

Soloman, D., Ali, F,a: ,- Kfir, D. , HouI ihan, K,A, & Yaegar, J, The development 
of democratic values anS behavior among Mexican American children, Chjid 
: . . Developntent , 1972> 43,- No,,.2, 625r638l (C) ^ V . . * 

Examines values toward equality of representation- and .participation, equality ^• 
of reso.tice distribution., assertion responsibility and com^)romise. Data were 
gathered through interviews and group problem-solving strategies of 174 Mexi- 
can Adierican pupils in ^grades 2, 4, '5, 6 and 8 from Chicago, illinpis. 
Findings, indicated democratic values increase as grade level increases, .-The 
patterns, however, are different .on some concepts. The major finding is that 
democratic values and behavior are well established; by eighth.grade/ 

Sta-ples, R.^ The ilexi can American family: Its modification over time and. space, 
Phylon , 1971 , 32/ No, 2, 179-192, . (C) _ , . ^ \. 

Discusses history, structure, roles, parent-child relatiOriships, courtship 
and ^marriage, of the Mexican American family* relative to socioeconomic and. 
cultilral forces,' Interpretations, and. conclusions were gathered through " 
, . analysis of published material and interviews. Concludes .that rural Mexican 
Americans practice. extenjded family values, whereas urban Mexican Amerii cans 
more generally have adopted Anglo American values and culture and therefore^ 



StQclman, J. & McKenzte, Rv^ FBThily factors related to competence in, young 
disadvantaged ■Mexica'a-7^eri can ch Child Development , . 1971 , 5. 

No. 42, 1602t1607..., CC) . r . . • ^ ■• ,■ , .• ' ^ 

.Empirical study exami'nes relatit)nship: between language at?.iT:ity and 
• behavioral "^adjiiistnient of the Head Start 

/ Prbgfara. One liundred and thirty-four .children were screened, resulting 
in. two groups ;.of twenty each, labeled. High Competence and Low Compe- 
tence (language ability )v A "moderate" relationship between language ' 
ability and behavioral a dj us tm^^ gathered on parents , 

of fifteen children in each group 1^ differences on variables 

such as. ?chbol-related attitudes, roles within the family-and other 
related social data. One example of differences between the two groups 
; of parents is the concept. 'teican-Anieri can Wives." Mqthers of High 
V: Competence -children viewed the role as more hopeful, more* unselfish, 
more lenient and less aggressive than did mothers of Low Competency 
" children. * - 

Stetler, B.F. & Poehlman, C.H.> Suggested' techniques in guidance and consel ihg 
. with Indian youth, and .adultj . State of Nevada Department of Education, 
Carson City, Nevada, 19i56. {ERIC Dbcument Reproduction Service NoV 
ED010750r (AI) . ■. . ^ ■ 

^ Suggests culturally appropriate .counseling techniques- when working with . 
Indian students. Primarily uses a Rogerian approach. Examples of tech- 
niques suggested include holding bacb.^dvice until requested, keeping 
curTOS close to where student would be sitting, not expecting or demand- 
ing eye contact with the student. 

Stewart, I.S. Cultural differences '''between Anqloi and Chicnnos^ Integrated - 
Education , .1975, U,.N6v 6V 21-23.; (A, C) v ^ " 

. Examines perceptions Anglo and Ch'icano teachers, parents and children hold 
tx^ward each oth^ and the extent to, which these perceptions are realistic. 
'\. Da\a* collected from questionnaire administered to fifty-two subjects are 
ysid as basis for .discussion of cul tural di"fferences and their educational 
Y./ implications. Results indicated, th'ere were no, clear •differences in per- 
ceptions between Anglo and Chicano interactions in a classfoom context. 

Stra.ton, .R.D. A comparison" of Mexican and Mexican American families. Family 
Coordinator , 1972, gj. No. 3, 325-33Q-. (C) — . 

• . Surveys literature on male-female relai.iOnships, organization, courtship- 
marriage, husband-wife relationships and parent-child. rel^ 

, Mexican. American families. Cbncludes that literature presents an overly 
generalized view of Mexican American f ami 1 ies. For example, Mexican 
American families ar^ portlrayed as typically patriarclial , the division of . 
labor-ns-x1'earl7-accordi7Tg4:a^^ are suhmissive^to ma^es~^mi' 

.. -the family-at-large. is ^moreamportan^^ individual. 




Taylor, . M. Educational and cultural 'values of Mexican-American parents: How 
they influence the school achievenfent of their children. Paper prepared 
for -the. Mexican-American Education Research Project, California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, California, 1970. (C) 

^Examines socio-cuUural attitudes and values (particularly regarding 
education) of working cl,ass Mexican American, working class Anglo Ameri- 
can, and middle class Anglo American parents. Parental values for 
education were compared to their childrens' achievement in school, 
s Parents in all three groups were given the Minnesota Survey of Opinions- 

Education Seal e, and the Value Orientation Schedule (time, man-nature, ^ 
and activity sections).' Third and fourth grade children were given the 
California Test of Basic Skills . Results indicated that there were no 
" statistical cjifferences among groups on the V^lue Orientation Schedule. 
• All were present-oriented, were more IDoing than Being type of people / 
and were in harmony with nature. -Significant differences were found on 
the Values for Education scale. All three groups were on the strong- ' 
po.sitive side of scale, but middle-class Anglo parents were highest, 
followed by working class Anglo and Mexican American parents. The find-f 
ings on the CTBS indicated that for Mexican American and middle class '. 
Anglo parents, the-hi^her the value for edutation, the higher the school' 
achievement of their children.* The reverse was true for worJ<ing class 
Anglo parents . . .. 

Tinlo/, M.Y. Counseling Asian Americans: A contrast in values. Journal of 
Non-White Concerns , January' 1978, 6, No. 2, 71-77. (AA) 

Discusses myths and: contrasts in values, the inappropriateness of Western 
counseling techniques, implications for treatment, and implications for 
training of mental health practitioners working with Asian Americans . 
Values discussed include fijial piety, parent-ch^ld relationship, self- 
control , social milieu, fatalism, incohspicuousness, and shame and guilt. 
Alsio discussed the conflicts between 'Western values and traditional 
Asian values . 

Ulibarri, H. Teacher awarenes/ of socioculltural differences in multicultural 

classrooms. Sociology and Social Research , October 1960, XLV, 49-55. (A,AI,C). 

» - • . ■ . ■ . . ■ - ■ 

Study 'designed to measure teacher awareness of sociocul tural factors that ' 
impinge op educational experience of Anglo, American Indian . and Hispanic 
children. A questionnaire was developed and administered to one hundred 
teachers in New Mexico schools. Findings suggest that teachers display 
at least three levels of sociocul tural awareness. At level one, teachers 
/displayed great sensitivity toward overt behaviors, practices and arti- 
• ( facts of the three cultural groups. At level two, teachers displayed very 
\Tittle sensitivity to differences among the three groups in areas of healtft, 
vneaningfulness of classroom experiences, values placed on education and 

. reading dbi.liUes. At level three, teachers displayed little or ^o sensi- . 

tiyity to sociocul tural-needs as evidenced in sociocul tural orientations, 
scientific interpretation of natural plhenomena, civic responsibility, inter- 
. * gro^p relationships, economic efficiency arid achievement at grade level . 

V Underwood, W. A., Ferguson, R.E. & Martfnez,} R.L. A comparative analysis of 
Black America^ and Mexican AmeHcan-culturaLjiorms and expectations. 
/ Paper presented at the annual conference on culture and communication. 
Philadelphia v'Pennsylvania,.. March 1977^' (B, CJ 



Concepts such as cultural plura1..-.nu cu1?lira1 borrowing, economic and 
political comparative standards and cultural norms and expectations 
. are discussed. Specific cultural norms and expectations examined 
include language, cultural history, bicultural ism, educational oppor- 
tunities, "chicarrismo" and "soul," family orientation, dating and 
marriage cusj:oms, .church participation, belief in supernatural 
dccurrances,'' cultural diet,, dress, sports preference; treatment of 
the elderly, drug use, musical plheferehce, major celebrations and 
/ ^ type of material possessions. ' , 

Vaca, N.C. The comparative study of values in The Five, Cultures Project and 
the theory of val ue. AZTLAN: International Journal of Chicano Studies 

Research, Spring 1981, 12, No. 1, 89-120. (G) ^ ' ' 

• ■. ■ ■ * 

Provides a definition of the historical development and discusses the 
value concept in American Social , Science literature. Focus is on the 
Five Cultures Project and the theoretical dilemma of a functional 
definition of values. Value concept as' defined by Ethel Albert, Clyde 
KlucKhohn and Florence Kluckholhji is discussed. Suggests that work by 
Clyde Kluckhohn provides the best definition of values to date^ 
' . ■ ■ . . • " '. ' ■■ 

Wassermah, S.A. Values of Mexican American, Negro and Anglo blue collar and 
white collar children. Child Development , 1971 , 42_, 1624-1628. (A, B, C) 

Investigates the relationship between four year olds' expressed humani- 
tarian and success value preferences and their ethnicity, socio-econooiic 
status and sex. vSample consisted of equal numbers of Mexican American, 
Negro and Anglo American children, fr-om Los Angeles. Findings indicated 
that significant humanitarian value differences exist between ethnic 
'groups. Significant differences on the success value complex were, also 
found between Mexican American and Anglo children, and between Anglo and 
Negro children. Other findings are presented. 

Young, N.F. Cbanges in values and strategies among JChinese in Hawaii . Sociolofly 
' and Social Research, 1972, 56, No. 2, 228-241. 4AA) * 

Investigates family patterns and values of- Hawaii-born and immigrant pre- 
adblescent Chinese boys. Examines values and strategy related to success, 
such as the importance of establishing goals, respect for the individual,, 
importance of the family and a "good" job, and priority of ecSkication and 
hard work. Also examines values reflected in hypothetical expenditures., 
values related to family systems and interethnic relations. Concludes 
that a Chinese male relies on himself, his education, hard work, and steady 
progress to achieve realistic, limited long range goals. Other findings are . 
• " presented.. ^| * • 

Zinn, M.B-. Chicano family if^earch: Conceptual distortions and alternative 
direction s. The Jourri^of Ethnic Studies , Fall 1979, 7, No. 3, 59-71. (C) 

JempiricaV shortcomings of 1 iterature on the 
^?to modernization and acculturation. Concludes 
/ that erroneous emphas^i on cultural differences has created a patholo- 
gical view of Chican^fffamil ies. Further, that emphasis on cultural 



ideals in Chicano families has diverted attention from societal conditions ^ 
\- which influence family structure. . Closes .with discussion on new research , 
^ * directions and accompanying theoretical issues. ■^ ..^i.^sy^:^ 

Zinn^ M.B. Pi)litical familjsm: toward sex role equality in Chicago families/ 
^AZTLAN, 1975, 6, No. 1, T3r26. (C) . - - / 

~ ' ' L 

Discusses Chicano families and sex role transformations. Topics addressed . 
include acculturation, racism and> resistance, revolution and women s roles-, 
and machismo. Suggests that the internal colonial model provides the best 
" framework for understanding oppression, opposition ^and change and that _ the 
fusing of cultural and. pol itical resistance may be referred ttf as pol itic^.i- 
familism. , ' •'• 
' ■ • ■ , ' * ■ .■ * • ■ • 
Zintz, M. American Indians, in t n Mnm'^ fFri^ Readings for the disadvantaged. 
New .Yor1<:;^ Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovich, 1970, 41-48. (AI) ■ . 

* ' Discusses changes in the Indian way of "life. Specifically addresses cultural: 

patterns and values 4; the basic institutions of living, the -effect^of .cultural 
differences on leSmng in the classroom, differences in such studer.t func. 
tions as perceiving, braving, and becoming and accomodaJ:iops between- differen 
cultures. Concludes by inr(3^ihg that Indians are increasingly accept!^ 
practices of middle class America, afld educators should .try to-make,the tran- 
sition as smooth and painless as possible, 

Zurcher, L.A. 'Jr. , Meadow,, A'. & Zurcher, S.L. Value orientation, role conflict, 
and alienation from work: rmQ^-rnit.iral studv. American Sociological . 

Review > 1965, 30, 539-548. (A, C) 

— ~~~ "^^— > 

Examines values titled universalism and particularism of 230 Mexican, 
Mexican American,' and Anglo American bank employees. Universalism wus 
defined as a value orientation toward institutionalized obligations to 
' ' ' society and particularism as a value orientation toward iVistitutional ized 
obligation^ 'of friendship. A questionnaire consisting of biographical •• 
and employment questions, the Strouffer Toby Role Conflict Scale, the 
Pearl in Alienation From Work Scale and several questions related to future 
employment- status were administered. Results indicated that Mexican, bank 
employees are more particularistic than Mexican Americans, and • 
Mexican Americans were more particularistic than Anglo Americans. 
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